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This photograph of Sir Edward Pou!/ton was taken 
by H. E. Eltringham fifty years ago, using the 


eye of a glow-worm as a lens. (Photo: Royal 
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an article on page 79. 
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THE WORM GLOWS SOFTLY 


by Anthony Wootton 


HEN Gilbert White, the celebrated 18th century 

parson-naturalist, wrote of the glow-worm as 

lighting her amorous fire he was expressing simple 
scientific facts with his customary poetic conciseness. As White 
suggests, it is largely the female glow-worm which gives off 
that strange but unmistakable light on warm summer evenings. 
Moreoever, she probably does so for the sole purpose of 
attracting a mate. 


Glow-worms have become scarcer since White’s day, 
more noticeably so in recent decades. Yet they are by no means 
so near extinction as they are frequently reported to be. 
They may still be seen in many less developed areas, notably 
in the southern counties of England, though they are always 
very local in distribution. Undisturbed banks and ditches 
beneath hedges, the sides of rivers and lakes, edges of thickets, 
lush meadows and grassy hillsides are some of the most likely 
places to find them. Look particularly on chalky soils, which 
often provide suitable habitats for the small slugs and snails 
which form the glow-worm’s sole natural diet. June and July 
are the best months, as this is the time when mating and re- 
production are at their peak, and the females are glowing 
most vigorously. 


Glow-worm light can be seen over surprisingly long dist- 
ances, largely because the light is of a wavelength to which 
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Photo by George E. Hyde of female glow-worm on heather. 


the human eye is most sensitive. If you were to take a single 
female glow-worm and place it on the page of a book, you 
would be able to make out individual words in a pleasing sort 
of greenish incandescence. 


Glow-worm light may even be visible in car headlights as 
you drive along a lonely country road. However, the insects 
are extremely sensitive to vibration and will frequently douse 
their lights if you fail to approach with caution. In fact, they 
seem perfectly able to switch themselves on or off at will. 


a curious female | 

THE glow-worm is in no way related to the earthworm as its 
name suggests. It is a beetle of the family Lampyridae. There 
are only two Lampyrid beetles known in the British Isles: 
Lampyris noctiluca (the glow-worm) and Phosphaenus hemip- 
terus (an extremely rare luminous beetle recorded only from 
parts of Sussex and Hampshire). Lampyris noctiluca, like 
other members of its family, shows a rather extreme instance 
of sexual dimorphism (structural differences between the 
sexes). The male is a typical beetle, about half an inch in 
length, and is a dark, slightly yellowish grey-brown in colour. 
It has wings, elytra, and thorax like other beetles. The female 
is very different. She never develops beyond a form almost 
identical with that of the larva. She is much larger than the 


male (nearly ? in. long) and the whole of her body except the 
head is made up of overlapping plates or segments. Being 
wingless, she has to walk or crawl everywhere, which is 
probably the main reason for her being called a worm. 


Her inability to fly means that the female glow-worm can- 
not meet her mate half-way, and so her superior luminescence 
is a highly individual means of attracting his attention. The 
under-surface of the female’s last three abdominal segments 
bear prominent bands containing a substance called Juciferin 
(from Latin for light-bearing). Oxygen, pumped through a 
system of tubes in the insect’s body acts on the luciferin, 
together with an enzyme or catalyst called luciferase, to release 
energy in the form of light. 


a cold light 

IN THE strictly physical sense, glow-worm light is remarkably 
efficient in that it is extremely cold. Man has devised many 
forms of artificial lighting far more brilliant than the glow- 
worm’s. But all our light sources waste a great deal of their 
energy in heat. 


Male glow-worms produce some light, but it is much less 
brilliant than the female’s and the light-producing area is 
confined to one segment. But the male possesses large pro- 
minent eyes which enable him to perceive and seek out the 
glowing female. She, in order to display her charms to the best 
advantage, usually takes up a position at the upper tip of some 
grass stem or other piece of foliage. 


A close-up view of a glow-worm (photo by George E. Hyde). 
Although in structure it resembles an insect grub, in fact it is 
an adult female. The male glows less strongly, and looks like a 
half-inch-long beetle. Glow-worm eggs also give off light, and 
those which Anthony Wootton looked at reminded him of ‘the 
scattered lights of some large city viewed from the air.’ 


In some foreign Lampyrids the power of luminescence is 
more equally shared between the sexes. When I was in 
Czechoslovakia in 1965 I saw many specimens of Phausis 
splendidula, a beetle very similar to but smaller than our 
glow-worm. The males looked like brilliant green jewels as 
they sped back and forth just above the surface of a stream on 
the outskirts of Prague. Both this beetle and Lampyris 
noctiluca are common in Czechoslovakia, the glow-worm 
being especially noticeable in Prague’s Stromovka Park. 
Glow-worms have also been observed in parks and gardens 
in London, and it would be interesting to know just to what 
extent these insects occur in other large towns and cities. 


One of the reasons why glow-worms are getting rarer is 
perhaps the widespread use of chemical pesticides. It is 
possible, for example, that the substances put down to reduce 
slugs and snails are passed on to the glow-worms which kill 
and eat them. But as glow-worms are rarely found in gardens, 
this is unlikely to be a major reason for the decline. There 
may be another factor involved as well. Man-made illumina- 
tion is becoming increasingly brilliant and efficient, and. male 
glow-worms are frequently attracted to and often die at our 
lights, ignoring the wingless females which languish and glow 
in vain. Gilbert White records that glow-worms can even be 
attracted to candle-light, so it is a fair bet that modern 
lighting systems are an infinitely greater lure. Street lamps 
and large buildings brilliantly lit at night (hospitals for 
example) must exercise considerable toll. (I described the 
effect such lights can have on moths in WILDLIFE AND THE 
COUNTRYSIDE, June 1967). 


Many older people I have spoken to or corresponded with 
remember seeing glow-worms “‘years ago’’—but few, if any, 
today. In my own village in mid-Bucks, for example, the 
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: What do you say that is? Woodworm or death watch beetle ?’ 
Drawing by Thelwell © Punch 1966. 


insects seem quite absent nowadays, although my father re- 
calls seeing them some thirty or forty years ago. This seems to 
be typical of the country as a whole. 


Quite apart from artificial hazards, glow-worms have 
many natural enemies against which their luminosity presents 
little or no defence. Toads, frogs, newts and hedgehogs are all 
said to snap up glow-worms without hesitation, even when the 
insects are glowing at their brightest. 


It is interesting to note that the early stages of glow-worms 
are also luminescent to some extent. Last summer, I was 
fortunate enough to keep a batch of glow-worms in captivity. 
Almost immediately they mated and produced eggs. I laid out 
the eggs on moistened peat in a flat tin, and at night I was 
delighted to find them glowing quite brightly, reminding me 
of the scattered lights of some large city viewed from the air. 


Adult glow-worms do not usually live long after mating, 
and the custard-yellow eggs, which in the wild are attached to 
grass stems either singly or in small clusters, hatch after about 
four to six weeks. At first, the tiny larvae are a pale fawn tint, 
rapidly darkening to brownish-grey with paler spots at the 
front corners of each segment. The adults are without these 
markings. Physically, the larvae look almost exactly like 
miniature adult females, except for the simpler structure of 
the legs. 


In feeding habits glow-worm larvae are no different from 
their parents. Both feed on small snails and slugs which they 
probably seek out by following their slime-trails. Slugs are 
killed with a special fluid injected through the glow-worms’ 
hollow, sickle-shaped mandibles. The fluid first paralyses the 
mollusc and then reduces it to a pre-digested liquid, this being 
simply drunk like a soup. The larval glow-worms are only 
about 3-5 mm. long at birth, and they grow extremely slowly. 
They prefer the very smallest slugs and snails, like the flattish 
Oxychilus, and the spiral-shelled Ena. I also fed mine on the 
newly-hatched young of species of Helicidae, numbers of 
which I bred specially for this purpose, having collected the 
eggs from beneath old logs and stones. 


My own glow-worm larvae, I was intrigued to observe, often 
feasted upon the slightly larger snails in groups. Up to a dozen 
or so crowded about the lip of the shell with only their tail- 
ends showing. The larvae can also emit light, like their 
parents. There would appear to be little use for it at this early 
stage in their existence, although it has been suggested that 
the light may later serve as a rallying signal to other glow- 
worm larvae in the immediate vicinity to join in the feast, 
particularly when a larger snail has been overcome. 


Breeding glow-worms in captivity has interesting possi- 
bilities, but it is not easy. For one thing, the whole life-cycle 
from egg to adult takes up to three years to complete. Most of 
this time is spent as a larva; the pupal or chrysalis stage lasts 
for only about 9 days, the brownish-yellow pupa being spun 
up between a couple of grass blades. So far as I know, no-one 
has ever succeeded in breeding glow-worms from egg to adult, 
although there have been many attempts. The larvae require 
a degree of moisture at all times. They pass through several 
skin changes, with periods of many months between, and 


during the early days they are prone to attack from various 
minute parasitic animals, such as mites. Despite every pre- 
caution, my own larvae, which had hatched in August, all 
died off by November. Of course, it might be possible to rear 
glow-worms by using artificial temperatures and preventing 
the larvae from hibernating in winter, which they usually do 
by burrowing a little way into the soil. But this would hardly 
fit them for sudden release into free nature again. 


In recent years the Henry Doubleday Research Association 
has been organising a scheme to use glow-worms to control 
slugs and snails in gardens. So far there has been a con- 
spicuous lack of success. It is not simply a matter of taking 
some glow-worms from an area where they are doing no appar- 
ent “good” to a garden infested with snails and slugs. Glow- 
worms rarely take kindly to such transplantations, and 
usually die out soon afterwards. In addition, removing even 
a few specimens from one area can have the effect of wiping 
out that population completely. 

Possibly the most profitable idea for keen naturalists 
would be to keep glow-worms under observation in the wild, 
and to record the fluctuations in numbers from year to 
year. 
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This map of the distribution of the glow-worm was prepared by the 
Biological Records Centre of the Nature Conservancy, from data 
collected by the Henry Doubleday Research Association. Each dot 
shows the presence of glow-worms in a 10-kilometre square; the 
large squares marked on the map are 100 km across. Additional 
records, particularly from areas not shown here, would be welcomed 
by Anthony Wootton, c/o WILDLIFE, Sheep Street, Burford, Oxford. 
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IN MARCH I urged that drugs which 
are vital in human medicine should not 
normally be used on farm animals, 
because of the dangers of evolving drug- 
resistant strains of disease organisms. I 
was therefore glad to hear recently that 
the United States is proposing to make 
most human drugs illegal in veterinary 
practice—in spite of howls of protest 
from drug manufacturers. 


what's in a word ? 


LAST MONTH the Ministry of Agri- 
culture announced the authorisation of 
a new type of spring trap that can catch 
alive or kill ‘“‘grey squirrels and stoats, 
weasels, rats, mice or other small ground 
vermin’. It is a great pity that the 
Ministry still uses the out-dated, emo- 
tional word vermin to describe small 
mammals. The blinkered attitude of the 
old-fashioned farmer and gamekeeper, 
who killed any bird or mammal he 
thought might harm his hens or his 
pheasants or his lambs, has substantially 
impoverished our wildlife. 


The Council for Nature’s booklet 
Predatory Mammals in Britain (which 
was prepared together with the British 
Field Sports Society, the Game Re- 
search Association and the Masters of 
Otterhounds and Foxhounds) carefully 
avoids the use of the word vermin. 


Stoats and weasels, it says, are entirely 


harmless to forestry and agriculture, 
except for the occasional stoat which 
learns to raid hen roosts. They will take 
game birds, their eggs and chicks, which 
justifies trapping, near rearing pens 
only. 


To the vast majority of Britain’s 
population, stoats and weasels, field 
mice and grey squirrels are attractive 
wild animals which give great pleasure 
when they are seen. We accept that 
sometimes some of them may cause 
damage to the farmer or the forester or 
the sportsman, and we accept that some 
measure of control is then needed. But 
it is unfortunate and irresponsible that 
the Ministry of Agriculture, by the use 
of emotional language like vermin, per- 
petuates the view that these are creatures 
to be shot or trapped on sight. 


~ from the sky 


WE OFTEN think of atmospheric 
pollution as being a fairly local problem 
—bring in a smokeless zone in a town, 
and there will be less smog. But pollu- 
tion can travel a long way. A Swedish 
scientist recently calculated that a 
million tons of sulphuric acid fall on 
his country every year, and although 
much of it comes from Sweden itself, a 
great deal is carried by south-westerly 
winds from the industrial areas of 
France, Belgium, Germany—and 
Britain. 
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ee common rights 


AT THE END of this month the free 
period for registering common land 
comes to an end. From 1 July 1968 
until 2 January 1970 it will cost £5 to 
register a common—and any common 
lands not registered with the county 
council by 1970 will cease to be common. 
If you know of any local common land, 
you can find out from your council if it 
has been registered under the Commons 
Registeration Act 1965. 


If not, it may be registered by filling 
in a form, marking the boundaries of 
the common on a large scale map, and 
making a declaration in front of a JP 
that you believe the land to be a com- 
mon. At this stage you do not have to 
give any evidence of common rights, 
nor do you yourself have to be a 
commoner. 


Dr Brenda Swann of the Central 
Committee on Commons Registration 
(Suite 4, 166 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London WC2) told me recently that 
registration is going very patchily over 
the country. Some county councils— 
Devon and Cambridge for example— 
are undertaking the complete registra- 
tion themselves. Most councils seem to 
be helping registration along, but one 
or two are being positively obstructive. 
A 9d stamp to Dr Swann will bring a 
pamphlet of advice on how to register a 
common, and extra help is always 
available from her. She is particularly 
anxious to let people know that by 
obtaining Form 5: Notice of Intention 
to Apply for Registration and returning 
it to the county council by the end of 
this month, a common may be regi- 
stered after 1 July 1968 without pay- 
ment of the £5 fee. 


< taste for cream 


THE RESULTS of a Young Ornitholo- 
gists Club survey into the attacks of 
birds on milk bottles were released 
recently. The Blut Tit heads the list 
followed by Great Tit, House Sparrow, 
Coal Tit, Robin, Blackbird and Starling. 
Less likely species that peck open milk 
bottles are Bullfinch, Pied Wagtail, 
Lesser Spotted Woodpecker and Field- 
fare. The habit now seems widespread, 
and was recorded from all over Britain. 
Curiously, it does not seem to occur on 
the Isle of Man. 


7 photoshow 


OUR travelling exhibition THE WILD- 
LIFE CAMERAMAN will stay at Sheffield 
City Museum under 7 June, and will 
open at the Hancock Museum, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne on 17 June. It leaves 
there on 6 July, and re-opens at Leicester 
on 15 July. 


The winner of the competition to 
photograph birds’ nests in unusual sites 


(announced in our March issue) is 
9-year-old Andrew Fryer of Horsham, 
Sussex, for a picture of a wren’s nest 
built inside an old swallow’s nest in an 
outhouse. He receives a £3 voucher for 
Ilford film. 


corpses 
MANY MUSEUMS welcome freshly- 
dead birds and mammals, which they 
either stuff or preserve as skins. They are 
used not only for display in the museum, 
but are sent out on loan to schools. If 
you find a fresh corpse, offer it to your 
local museum. If the curator does not 
want it, then you can send it to one of 
the following: City Museum, Queen’s 
Rd, Bristol 8; City Museum, Glasgow 
C3; City Museum, New Walk, Lei- 
cester; City Museum, William Brown 
St, Liverpool 3; Hancock Museum, 
Barras Bridge, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 2. 
Pack in cotton wool, tissue paper or 
newspaper (not polythene) inside a 
cardboard box and mark Perishable— 
Urgent. State your name and address, 
and details of time and place of finding. 
If possible, chill the body in a deep 
freeze before posting. 


ey crickets 


FOR THOSE readers who are inspired 
to find out more about crickets, I can 
recommend the disc of grasshopper and 
cricket recordings published by Fred- 
erick Warne in association with the 
BBC at 12s 3d. It came out at the same 
time as David Ragge’s book on the 
subject in the Wayside & Woodland 
series. Incidentally, I am sure the house 
cricket must survive in those remote 
farmhouses which still use open fires 
and have stone flagged floors, I wonder 
if readers in the Hebrides or the West 
of Ireland, for example, know of any? 


positive reserve 
MANY OF US tend to think of nature 
reserves as places where what little 
wildlife is left can be preserved and 
guarded. But a well-managed reserve 
attracts new animals and plants to 
colonise it, and continually becomes 
more valuable. Plans for a Rye Harbour 
Nature Reserve, perhaps under the 
aegis of the Sussex Naturalists’ Trust, 


not only talk of protecting and increas- 
ing the numbers of Common Terns, 
Little Terns, Ringed Plovers and Red- 
shank that breed there. It is thought that 
an improvement of the habitat could 
attract Bitterns, Bearded Tits, Water 
Rails and Kentish Plovers—this last 
species tried to nest in 1956. 


SUR do-it-yourself 


SOCIETIES for young naturalists tend 
to be run by adults, and no matter how 
well-planned they are, there is always a 
strong attitude of ““We know best’’. 
Two organisations that are run by the 
members themselves are the Norfolk 
Young Naturalists and the Field Ob- 
servers Club (based in the London area). 
One of the by-products of being con- 
trolled by their own members is that 
both bodies have well-designed and 
lively journals. I have just been reading 
the Norfolk Young Naturalists’ Annual 
Report for 1966-67, and I particularly 
enjoyed the odd misprint that appeared 
in an account of an expedition to 
Norway: the Bassedred Moth, Prarl 
Boarded Fritillary, Broad-leaved Wul- 
lowherb and Horay Plantain. 


. military badger 


AN ARMY depot near Tewkesbury was 
made the home of a badger for nine 
months last year. By day it hid under 
the rows of vehicles, crouching in the 
deepest shade it could find behind the 
wheels. It fed on sparrows and hedge- 
hogs, and used drains as dung pits. It 
was said never to go underground or to 
leave the depot. I have no news of it 
after November 1967: it’s probably still 
there. 


confusing comfreys 
IN BRITAIN, birdwatchers have 
pioneered the use of large numbers 
of amateurs to undertake research 
projects. The BTO’s nest record scheme 
or the Wildfowl Trust’s monthly counts 
of ducks and geese have shown that 
a small effort on the part of hundreds 
of naturalists can gather information 
that full-time research workers could 
never hope to get together. 


Now the botanists are to enter 


the field. The Botanical Society of 
the British Isles is starting a Comfrey 
Survey. Most WILDLIFE readers will 
know Comfrey—a two-foot high herb 
with bell-like flowers which are usually 
white. 


The trouble is that a second, blue- 
flowered comfrey, Prickly Comfrey Sym- 
phitum asperum, has become established 
in parts of Britain as an agricultural 
escape. The hybrid between Common 
Comfrey S. officinale and Prickly Com- 
frey S. asperum is called Russian 
Comfrey S. x uplandicum, and it has 
been grown as a fodder plant by 
farmers. The hybrid Russian Comfrey 
may have back-crossed with its parents, 
so our knowledge of what comfrey we 
are looking at is confused in the ex- 
treme. The flowers we find may be 
white, cream, pink, purple, red or blue. 


The BSBI hopes its survey will 
enable us to discover what comfreys 
grow where. If you would like to take 
part, write to Dr Frank Perring, BSBI 
Symphitum Survey, Biological Records 
Centre, Monks Wood, Huntingdon. 
The information required is fairly 
simple, and involves noting down 
flower colour, measuring the length of 
some parts of the flower, and noting 
how the leaves are fixed to the stem. 


Common Comfrey 
drawn by Denys Ovenden 
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Antlers 
in 
velvet 


THE GROWTH of deer antlers is a 
fascinating process. Park deer are 
often very tame, so the way in which 
the stags shed their antlers and grow 
new ones can be watched in detail. 
These photographs show Fallow 
Deer, common in parks and wood- 
land throughout England. They cast 
their antlers in May, and grow them 
during the summer. Red Deer, also 
common in parks, cast theirs in 
March and have re-grown them by 
July. Take a close look at some 
antlers this month—in a zoo, in a 
park or in the wild. 
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THESE PHOTOS BY ROY A. HARRIS show the gradual growth of the antlers of a Fallow 
buck. First of all (opposite page) two swellings appear like hairy pumpkins ; the lower photograph 
shows a close-up with a fly sitting on one. The next picture (above left) is taken when the first 
point (the brow tine) has been formed ; the main beam continues to grow upwards, starting to fork 
into the second point (the bay tine). The horn is still covered by the thick, sensitive skin called velvet. 
When the bay tine is clearly formed (above right), the beam is beginning to thicken, and by the 
next photo (below left) the beam has started to develop into the Fallow Deer's characteristic 
palmation. After about four months, growth is complete (below right). The velvet is still there, but 
will soon start to fall off in tatters. The buck will rub its antlers on trees, to clean them and expose 
the hard horn. 


Terry Jennings writes about our commonest 
mammal: the Long-tailed Field Mouse or Wood 
Mouse. It can be kept as a pet, but care is 
needed to catch and look after it. The photo by 
Geoffrey Kinns shows a mother suckling her 
young. 


Wood mice 
as pets 
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T IS A STRANGE FACT that the Wood Mouse, 
which is probably Britain’s most abundant and 
ubiquitous vertebrate animal, is not at all well known. 
There are millions of these small rodents in woods, 
hedgerows, fields, orchards and gardens, but they are rarely 
seen, for like the majority of British mammals, Wood Mice 
are secretive and nocturnal. 


An adult Wood Mouse is slightly larger than a House 
Mouse, being about 34 ins long from the tip of its pointed 
nose to the base of its tail. The tail by itself is only slightly less 
than the body, hence the alternative name for the animal, 
Long-tailed Field Mouse. Its upper parts are an attrdctive 
yellow-brown; underneath it is a contrasting white. There 
is nearly always a spot of orange or buff on the chest between 
the forelimbs. The large and prominent eyes—adaptations 
to the Wood Mouse’s nocturnal way of life—and long, oval 
ears give it an air of inquisitive surprise. 


Much of the Wood Mouse’s life is spent underground. 
Mostly it only emerges when darkness falls, and even bright 
moonlight is said to restrict its activities. I am not altogether 
convinced that Wood Mice are so completely nocturnal as 
many naturalists would have us believe. On two occasions I 


have observed Wood Mice feeding during the daytime, and 
cats not infrequently seem to catch these animals during the 
day. In addition, captive Wood Mice often emerge into day- 
light once they have become used to their cage. 


When it does deign to come to the surface, a Wood Mouse 
is a restless bundle of energy. It scurries, jumps along in a 
zig-zag fashion like a miniature kangaroo, climbs high in the 
bushes in order to obtain berries, and even swims well when 
the occasion requires. 


Unfortunately, the Wood Mouse’s conduct does not always 
match up to its charming appearance, for this is the miscreant 
that ploughs up newly planted peas and has a great fondness 
for ripe strawberries. It will occasionally graze down sprouting 
winter wheat, and stored apples and flower bulbs also come in 
for attack. Other items of food include grain, seedlings, buds, 
nuts, snails and also insects and other small invertebrates. 


hoards in the hedges 

FOR ANYONE who cares to wait quietly near a hazel tree as 
darkness falls, there is the possibility of seeing a Wood Mouse 
scurry up into the slender branches, bite off a nut and then, 
holding it in its paws, turn the nut as in a lathe, chiselling 
at the hard shell with strong incisor teeth. The hole the mouse 
gnaws is slightly irregular in shape and made at the blunt end 
of the nut. An examination of the leaf litter beneath most 
hazel trees will soon reveal the evidence of many Wood Mouse 
meals. 


Another sign of Wood Mice is the presence in the hedgerow 
or shrubbery in winter of old nests of Song Thrush and 
Blackbird, weathered but intact and filled with a litter of 
empty seeds of hips and haws, nibbled acorns and a sodden, 
mouldy mess of red pulp and droppings. Although the Wood 
Mouse does not hibernate, it is an inveterate hoarder and has 
been known to hide away, besides nuts and fruit, such varied 
items as bulbs, dead slow-worms, birds’ eggs, snails, and 
even lumps of putty, for future consumption in these aerial 
feeding places. 


Under favourable conditions Wood Mice can breed at an 
alarming rate. Several litters of five to nine young are born 
between April and November. The nest is constructed below 
ground from finely shredded grasses and it is used as a daytime 
resting place as well as for breeding. The young mice first 
leave the nest fifteen or sixteen days after birth and they are 
weaned when they are about three weeks old. During their 
short lifetime the mice seem to wander very little from the 
place of their birth but remain together in loose family units. 
Wood Mice have quite a good homing instinct. In one experi- 
ment, zoologists released a marked group of these mice at a 
distance of 400 yards from their nests and they all returned 
safely. When the mice were taken 725 yards away, half of 
them still reached home. 


with a red torch 

BEING largely nocturnal in their habits Wood Mice are not 
nearly so bound to cover as are voles and they will readily 
search the bare parts of the woodland floor, as well as fields 
and gardens, for their food. This makes the mice easy to 
watch at night with a red light. A fairly powerful torch 
fitted with a shield of cellophane or celluloid is all that is 


needed, although an old car headlamp connected up to an 
accumulator will provide a stronger beam. As with other small 
nocturnal mammals, it is best to get the mice used to feeding 
in one place by putting out oats or breadcrumbs for several 
nights before watching is commenced. 


Wood Mice can be kept in captivity and will sometimes 
settle down to breed, but great patience is needed to make 
them tame. Using oats as bait they can be caught in a deep 
pitfall, or in a Longworth trap, or in the trap described in my 
article on voles in the April issue of WILDLIFE, or in some other 
catch-alive trap. To avoid injury to the newly-caught animals 
(and nipped fingers to the captor!) I have found it best to ease 
the mouse gently from the trap into the corner of a polythene 
bag, where it can be examined more easily. 


Metal or metal and glass cages prove better than those of 
wood, since if there is even a tiny crack of daylight between 
two of the planks in a wooden cage the mice will gnaw their 
way out. My mice have an exercise wheel to provide interest 
and activity for them. The floor of the cage needs to be 
covered with about half an inch of sawdust, and dry hay 
should be provided for nesting material. This hay is often 
eaten and will have to be replaced every so often. Under these 
conditions the mice remain clean and odourless and only 
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need to be cleaned out about once a fortnight. This may 
sound a long time to leave animals without cleaning their 
cage, but in the case of Wood Mice it has been found that 
too frequent cleaning out inhibits their breeding behaviour. 


dandelion leaves for food 

WOOD MICE are easy and inexpensive to feed, the best diet 
being whole oats supplemented by dandelion or lettuce leaves 
once a week. A fresh supply of drinking water should always 
be available. When first introducing newly-caught Wood Mice 
to a cage, it is a good idea to put food, water and nesting 
material in first and the mice in afterwards. Loosely drape the 
cage with a piece of cloth and leave the animals in darkness 
for twenty-four hours until they have become used to the 
cage. Otherwise they will throw themselves against the sides 
in an effort to escape. A great deal of skill is always necessary 
when picking up Wood Mice, even tame ones, since if they 
are handled by any part of the tail other than the base, the 
skin readily breaks and falls off while the mouse escapes 
without it. The skinless portion of the tail soon withers away 
and the stump heals, leaving the mouse apparently none the 
worse but lacking one of its most attractive features. 


DO MICE BUILD STONE HOUSES? 


by Maurice Burton 


BOUT TWELVE YEARS AGO somebody showed me 

a small heap of pebbles in an empty flower border. It 
seemed like a cairn over the entrance to a mouse hole. Live- 
trapping (which catches the mouse unharmed in a _ box) 
showed that the tunnel was used by Long-tailed Field Mice, 
but there was no evidence to show they had put the pebbles 
there. This was, however, a reasonable assumption, because 
the only people who went into the garden were an elderly man 
and his wife, neither of whom would be likely to play at 
building heaps of pebbles. 


A few days after the cairn was built the pebbles (which could 
be individually identified from a photograph taken while they 
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WHAT IS THE PURPOSE of the curious heaps o 
Dr Maurice Burton’s cucumber frame ? At present, 
a Wood Mouse approaching the mouth of its burrc 
detecting the presence of the photographer. The 
cucumbers for the second time. Below left it Is s 
same photo (below right) to show the pebble-he 
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have observed Wood Mice feeding during the daytime, and 
cats not infrequently seem to catch these animals during the 
day. In addition, captive Wood Mice often emerge into day- 
light once they have become used to their cage. 
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hoards in the hedges 
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were in position) were found scattered over about four square 
yards of bare earth. The tunnel remained and continued to 
be used by the mice for several years, but no other cairn was 
built. The five-acre garden of my present house, which I 
took over nine years ago, is infested with Wood Mice. The 
openings of their tunnels are everywhere—in the soil, in 
gravel paths, in herbaceous borders, in the lawns and in the 
shrubberies. I have kept close watch there and elsewhere for 
cairns and never found another one until last year. 


It so happened that last summer somebody wrote to me 
saying he had found a pile of pebbles beside a mouse hole on 
his lawn. The next day he wanted to mow the lawn, so he 
removed the pebbles and threw them onto a nearby strip of 
bare earth, under a privet hedge. The following day the cairn 
was back, apparently made from the pebbles scattered the 
day before. 


another cairn 

BY coincidence, within days of receiving this report, a 
second cairn was found in my garden, in a cucumber frame. 
It was there for about a week. Then it was dismantled (pre- 
sumably by the mouse itself), and the pebbles were scattered 
over several square feet around the hole. 


It is hard to see any functional value in a neat pile of stones 
standing beside the entrance to a tunnel, or even a pile that 
(like the first one I saw) more or less covers the hole, leaving 
only a small entrance. Some people have suggested to me that 
the cairn might prevent sand falling into the tunnel, or might 
keep the rain out. Yet nearby tunnels to the one I found had 
no cairn, although the soil was similar. And the first cairn I 
studied was built and demolished in a dry spell, and the second 
was underneath the glass of a coldframe. Another idea is that 
a pregnant female might build the cairn as a misdirection of 
the nest-building urge, or a mouse might collect together 
stones in mistake for a hoard of food. But at best these are 
only guesses. 


Could it be that the Wood Mice are building a house? This 
is not as far-fetched as it sounds. Some of the wood rats of 
North America make ‘houses’ of sticks, with several chambers 
and passage-ways arranged in two storeys. The Stick-Nest 
Rat of Australia does something similar. And, we are told, 
it will place pebbles on the roof, just as the Swiss place stones 
on the roof of a chalet to prevent it being blown off by the 
wind. It would be only a few short steps from the longtails 
piling stones into cairns to one or other of these. We could be 
watching the very beginnings of the evolution of a new form 
of behaviour in the Long-Tailed Field Mouse. Perhaps a 
thousand years hence naturalists will be finding longtails 
that build a structure of pebbles, resembling a building, with 
a cavity inside for a nest. 


in captivity ? 

ALL THIS is pure speculation, and the best way of getting 
nearer the answer will be for naturalists to study more long- 
tail cairns. There are two very striking features of the cases I 
have mentioned. One is the apparent retrieval by the mouse of 
the original pebbles which man had scattered, and the other 
is the eventual dismantling of the cairn by the longtail itself. 
If anyone could live-trap a cairn-building Wood Mouse, and 
keep it in captivity, we might learn a great deal more. 
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compiled with the help of the county naturalists’ trusts 


++ SUSSEX++ SUSSEX++5U5 


The only known breeding site in Britain 
of the Lewes Wave Moth Scopula 
immorata is at Vert Wood (a reserve of 
the Sussex Naturalists’ Trust), where 
the moth was first recorded in 1887. 
Unfortunately, the caterpillar of the 
Lewes Wave has never been found in 
Britain, so it is not known what its food 
plant is. And, says the Trust in its 
Annual Report, this makes management 
of the reserve difficult, since the normal 
method of encouraging a moth is to 
concentrate on encouraging the plant 
on which it lays its eggs. 


|; WHIPSNADE + -+WHIPSNADE+ 


Two foals—a male and a female—were 
born to the Whipsnade herd of Prze- 
walski’s Wild Horse last month. Only 
one very small herd exists in the wild: 
near the Chinese border in Mongolia. 
Breeding efforts by zoos—notably 
Prague—have increased the number of 
captive Przewalski’s Horses to over 
100, and it is hoped that one day some 
can be released in a reserve in their 
native land. Przewalski’s is the only 
wild horse in existence. 


SNOWDONTA++SNOWDONIA+ + 


A study of the wild goat in North 
Wales (published recently in Nature 
in Wales, journal of four Welsh natura- 
lists’ trusts) suggests that the 300-odd 
goats in Snowdonia are descended 
from the herds brought to the area by 
neolithic settlers. Domestic goats were 
widely kept in Wales until the mid-18th 
century, and escapes until then must 
have been common. Now the goats’ 
strongholds are the Rhinogs and the 
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Glyders, each of which carry herds of 
90 goats. Feral goats in Snowdonia are 
not increasing, and breeding success is 
low compared with domestic animals. 
The females have short, slightly curved 
horns and are usually white with dark 
patches on face, back or legs. Unlike 
the males, they are bearded. The males 


This sign with its White Admiral butterfly is 
becoming a familiar sight at the Sussex Trust's 
thirteen nature reserves. You can obtain the 
address of your own county trust from Pye- 
wipes, Willoughby, Alford, Lines. The drawings 
below (by R. Goodier courtesy Nature in 
Wales) show male (top) and female wild geat 
skulls. 


have long, strongly curved horns, and 
are usually darker than the females 
being mainly grey, brown or black. 
The goats do not, according to the 
latest study, move in family groups. 
Small parties of three or more females 
do seem to have a home range of 
mountain, but this is not a territory 
since other goats enter it freely. The 
males join these groups during the rut 
in the autumn, when dramatic fights 
take place. Outside the rut, males 
either tag along with female groups 
(in which the females are noticeably 
dominant), or else disappear into 
remote mountain areas. Weather plays 
a big part in movements: goats shelter 
when sheep are still grazing, and move 
down below 1500 feet in wet, windy 
weather. 


+INDIA++INDIA++ INDIA+ 


According to IUCN, there are perhaps 
only 4,000 left of the Bengal race of the 
Tiger; the other six geographical races 
of the Tiger are all regarded as in 
danger already. The Bengal Tiger, 
scattered across India, is being killed 
at the rate of 400 to 500 a year. As well 
as hunting for sport (which, for the con- 
venience of the sportsmen, normally 
takes place in the hot season, when the 
Tigers are pregnant or have cubs) the 
Tigers are also poisoned by villagers. 
Endrin or folidol is sprinkled on the 
carcass of a dead kid, and Tigers and 
other wild carnivores cannot detect it. 
They die after crawling up to half a 
mile. 


++WATFORD ++WATFORD ++W 


The Herts & Middx Trust have signed 
an agreement to manage as a nature 
reserve five acres of disused watercress 
beds on the edge of Cassiobury Park, 
a habitat, typical of this area of Hert- 
fordshire. Water Pipits, central Euro- 
pean mountain birds, often winter in 
Britain on cress beds. ' 


HANTS ++HANTS ++HANTS+ + 


The Southampton Natural History 
Society is helping the Surrey & Hamp- 
shire Canal Society to determine the 
wildlife potential of the Basingstoke 
Canal. It is hoped that further decay 
of the canal can be halted, and that it 
can be restored for the joint benefit of 
ramblers, anglers, naturalists and owners 
of small craft. 


BIRD OF 
PARADISE INN 


Get even 
closer to nature 
with Leitz 

Trinovid 
binoculars 


Speyside, Tobago 
West Indies 


700 acre wildlife sanctuary with miles of level and hilly 
forested trails, haunt of Manakin, Ruby Topaz, 
Hummingbird, Blue Pigeon, Brazilian Eagle, Guan, 
Jacamar, Motmot, Woodcreepers, Jungle Wren, 
many other birds. Outboard motor boat in a few minutes 
lands at Little Tobago where Greater Birds of Paradise, 
Audubon’s Shearwater, Redbilled Tropic Birds and 
Brown Boobies nest. Marvellous sea gardens for 
snorkeling off private bathing beach. Heddquarters for 
Florida Audubon Society Natural History Tours since 
1962. Exceptional meals included in $15:00 U.S. to 
$35:00 U.S. per day per person rate. 15% service 
charge obviates tipping. 


Egbert Lau, owner-manager and Audubon member. 
Cable address: Paradise. 
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7x42B Wildlife Cameraman of 1968 
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The subject was/was not in captivity or away from its natural surroundings. 
| did/did not use a telephoto lens to take this photograph. 
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Signature of parent or guardian .............. cece eee eee (necessary 
in the case of any entrant who will be aged 15 or under on 4 October 1968) 


Please mention Wi/dlife and the Countryside when writing to advertisers 
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Smith’s for all your books 


S 


Most Smith’s shops have a good 
selection of new and established 
works on natural history and the 
countryside. Call in at any time and 
see them for yourself. If the particular 
books you want are not in stock we 
shall be pleased to order them for 
you. 


W. H.SMITH & SON 


Branches throughout England and Wales 


Wildlife Cameraman of 1968: Rules 


1. Monochrome entries must be photographs of native or naturalised European plants 
or animals. If the subject was photographed in captivity or elsewhere than in its natural 
surroundings, this must be stated. 


2. Colour entries must be transparencies of a native or naturalised European mammal 
photographed in the wild. 


3. Entries must have been taken in Europe after 1 January 1967, and must not have been 
published. 


4. No one who has sold, or received reproduction fees for publication of, six or more 
photographs since 1 January 1965, and no member of the editorial staff of Wi/dlife and the 
Countryside or their relatives, may enter the competition. 


5. The photograph must be a black-and-white unmounted print, at least 4in by 5in; or 
a framed colour transparency. 


6. Readers may enter as many photographs as they wish, but no more than one prize 
will be awarded to one person. Each photograph must be accompanied by a completed 
and signed entry form, which may be taken from the April, the May, the June, the July/ 
August, or the September/October 1968 issue of Wildlife and the Couniryside. For 
monochrome prints, the form must be stuck (not clipped) to the reverse ef the 
photo; colour transparencies must be enclosed in an envelope wiS the entry form stuck 
(not clipped) to the outside. A 


7. Entries must reach The Editor, Wildiife and the Countryside, Sheep Street, Burford, 
Oxford not later than Friday 4 October 1968. 


8. Entry of a photograph gives Wildlife and the Countryside the exclusive right to 
reproduce it in the magazine until 31 December 1969. The copyright will remain the 
property of the entrant. Entries which win a prize may be published without payment, 
but any others published will be paid for at the usual rates. 


9. The prizewinners will be selected by a panel of judges consisting of Bruce Campbell, 
Stanley Jeeves and The Editor. Their decisions and interpretation of the rules will be 
final, and no correspondence will be entered into. 
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10. The results of the competition, and some or all of the winning entries, will be 
published in the December 1968 issue of Wildlife and the Countryside. 


11. Prints and transparencies, other than those retained for possible publication, will... 


be returned to entrants on/y if accompanied by a suitable stamped and self-addressed 
envelope. While all reasonable care will be taken, neither the:judges nor Wildlife and 
the Countryside will be liable for loss of or damage to photographs submitted. 


12. Competitors must take great care to guard the welfare of the wild animals and plants 
they are photographing. The judges reserve the right to disqualify any competitor if he 
does not on enauiry satisfy them that this condition has been met. In particular, the 
judges may require evidence that a photograph of a bird’s nest was not obtained in 
contravention of the Protection of Birds Act 1967. 


Please mention Wildlife and the Countryside when writing to advertisers 
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FROM THE MAKERS OF THE 
WORLD FAMOUS ‘AUDUBON’ 
THE “TECNAR” 8 x 40 


BY SWIFT 


This Binocular is 
often called a ‘Night 
Glass’’ because it 
brings in details in 
dawn, dusk and 
moonlight conditions 
otherwise only seen 
as shadows or 
silhouettes. In- 
dependent eye-piece 
focusing ensures the 
best possible sealing 
against moisture. A 
special container 
titted inside the case- 
lid houses attachable 
daylight filters which 
fit over the eye- 
pieces. These filters 
give remarkable 
brightness to the 
grey dull days so 
often encountered 
at sea. 

For the technically 
minded; 

Field of View (ft) 372 
Weight 35.2 oz 

Size closed 6.8 in 


THE “TECNAR” by SWIFT. 8 x 40. 
Ee Ee a 


S. ROSE & CO. 


151a High Road, Woodford Green, Essex. 


Please supply...... 


binoculars for which | enclose 
Cheque/M.O. Value £...... | en erat 
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SPECIAL 


DISCOUNT OFFER 


20% 
OFF 


You save over 


£2.10.0 off the 
recommended 
retail price by 
ordering now. 
Including case, 
carriage & 
Insurance. 


OUR PRICE 


£10.13.0 || 


Pair(s) of Swift ‘“‘TECNAR” 


IAWNIE  scocntdanedawsanaideancsncarads anenennexaiadesmssiingpameesanasess f 


ADDRESS srécssscamsisesyien 


You'd hardly believe it was just half an hour up the Ml 
from London—a 500 acre wonderland, a spread of 
glorious Chilterns more game reserve than zoo where 
everything from pelican to porcupine roams as free as 
man can make it. Wolves padding their own sun-dap- 
pled wood, wallabies bounding the hillside among the 
scampering prairie marmots, rhino loping playfully 
after emu, giraffe walking tall against the skyline, big 
game and little often sharing the same enclosure in 
perfect concord. Lions and tigers, polar bears and 
penguins, Gibbon island and pink flamingo pond— 
enough to keep your camera blazing till the sun goes 
down. 


Day out worth calling one 


A day at Whipsnade’s something no one forgets. Gor- 
geous country, where you can picnic on the downs 
without fear of being jostled. Clear layout, clearly sign- 
posted. Restaurant smart and inexpensive. Snack bar, 
shelters, telescope stands for close-ups. A bustling 
children’s zoo. Well-kept roads and avenues for stroll- 
ing, driving, even taking a motor train in summer, It’s 
a day, when all’s said, to end all days. 
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Oxford 
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Aylesbury 


BERKHAMSTED HEMEL 
HEMPSTEAD 


The Box of Clicks 


_(5 good reasons why 
birthdays’ll never be the same again.) 


You may have heard about Kodak Instamatic 
cameras. This one’s the Instamatic 25. You can load 
it, wind, and start shooting in a few short seconds. 


Then there’s a flashcube. Clip it on the holder 
provided and pop off some pictures indoors. 


To get you clicking right away, we’ve included 
a ready-loaded cartridge of Kodak colour film. 

Fifth reason? The whole box of clicks costs 
£4.11.8.* We call it the Kodak Instamatic 25 
colour outfit. 

Fine. When’s your birthday? 


yee 


Kodak 


*Recommended 
retail price. 


‘Kodak’ and ‘Instamatic’ are registered trade marks of Kodak Ltd. 


Please mention Wa/dlife and the Countryside when writing to advertisers 
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There is an extravagant pleasure in owning something which 

represents the ultimate in quality and craftsmanship . . . bearing a name which 
is always mentioned with pride. This is why everyone wants to own a pair of 
Zeiss glasses . . . they have symbolized prismatic perfection for generations. 


6 x 30 Silvarem £39.19.6 
8x30Deltrintem .... .. £45. 0.0 
7x50Binoctem .. .. ... £69.10.0 
JENA—THE HOME OF ZEISS 49x 5Q9Dekarem ... .. .. £78.10.0 
4 15x50Pentekarem .. .. £84.10.0 


Keates! Send for illustrated brochure and name of your nearest dealer: 
me C. Z. SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS LTD., P.O. Box 2AR, Zeiss England House, 93/97 New Cavendish St., London W.1. Tel. 01-580 0571 


You must visit 


and see a wonderful display 
of 


Lions, tigers, black 
panthers, leopards, gorillas, 
chimpanzees, sea lions, 
penguins and a collection 
of various and tropical 
birds in pleasant 
surroundings. 


Open every day of the year from 


10 a.m. till dusk 


Admission: Adults 2/— 
Children 1/— 


Light refreshments 
available 


CALF OF MAN 
BIRD OBSERVATORY 
— Off the Manx Coast — 
Open March to mid-October at 5/- per night. 


Details from: 
The Manx Museum & National Trust, 
Douglas, Isle of Man 


Don't let an insect spoil your day. 
WASP-EZE, a scientific answer to 
stings, is really effective against 
wasp, bee and nettle stings. Pain is 
relieved—usually in 8 seconds. 
WASP-EZE fits in the pocket, costs 
4/11 from chemists. 


BIDEFORD ZOO 


and WILDLIFE RESERVE 
NORTH DEVON 


Open Daily 10 a.m. until dusk 
Admission: Adults 3/6; Children 1/6 


CAR PARK - REFRESHMENTS 


‘TS RAD ORIEL SALSA PEARS BSEN ENS PIE SABRE TIT BE POT: REDS, ESIC ARS PTR EINE ETAL 


Kenneth Smith invites you to visit 
over the Holiday Period the Zoos in 
the Sunny South-West. 


Newquay Childrens Zoo 


Situated in beautiful Trenance 
Gardens. Delightful for children and 
of equal interest to adults. 


Exmouth Zoo 


The Zoo by the sea shore. Special 
exhibits, Ringo and Suzy Chimpan- 
zees, Giant Papuan Hornbill and 
Gila Monsters. 


Poole Park 
Childrens Zoo 


Amidst the greenery of Poole Park 
—only 3 miles from the centre of 
Bournemouth in sunny Hampshire. 


Please mention Wildlife and the Countryside when writing to advertisers 


THE PINK ELEPHANT flies at 
thirty miles an hour on streamlined, swept- 
back wings. When young it has four 
glaring eyes to frighten its enemies. It is 
named after a man turned into a pig, who 
later met his death by falling out of a 
window after dinner. 


by Michael Tweedie 


HIS IS ONE of the commonest of our hawkmoths, 

and is surely the most beautiful of all of them. The 

fore-wings and body are olive-green striped with 

crimson pink, the hind-wings pink with black bases 
and the antennae and legs are pink and white. The underside 
of the wings of most moths are dull and featureless, but those 
of the Elephant Hawk are beautifully marked with green and 
crimson. When at rest it adopts a pose that makes it resemble 
an arrowhead an inch and a quarter in length. 


The moth flies this month. The best way to see it is to 
go at dusk on a warm evening to a place where honeysuckle 
is flowering abundantly. There you will have a good chance of 
seeing the ‘elephant’ hovering buoyantly and gracefully in 
front of the flowers and probing the long corolla tubes with 
its even longer tongue or proboscis. It comes freely to light 
and is often caught in illuminated moth traps. 


why the elephant ? 

WHAT possible connection can this vivid and elegant insect 
have with elephants? It is of course the caterpillar which 
has earned it this name, because the fore-part of the body, 
just behind the head, is narrow and flexible like a trunk. 
The name was chosen by a Dutch entomologist over 300 years 
ago and we have adopted it in our language, though both the 
Germans and the French call it ‘Hawkmoth of the Vine’, 
from the caterpillar’s food plant. In this country it feeds 
mainly on various kinds of willowherb and on Marsh Bed- 
straw, and at one time was almost confined to the banks of 
ponds and ditches where these plants grow. Since the spread of 
Rosebay Willowherb, however, the insect has extended its 
haunts and may be found wherever this plant grows on waste 
land, in clearings in woods and other suitable places. For 
some years after the war Rosebay grew luxuriantly on the 
bombed areas in cities, and the larvae were often found 
feeding on it in London and elsewhere. Look for the cater- 
pillars from the second half of June onwards. 


For most of the day the caterpillar remains in hiding, 
low down among the herbage, but it comes up to feed in the 
late afternoon, and can then be found on the stems and 


The Elephant Hawk Moth is an elegant creature, 
perhaps the most beautiful of all our hawk moths. 
Almost three inches wide when its wings are stretched, 
it is a pinkish crimson in colour, marked with darker 
pink, white and a bronzy green. Look for the moth 
after sunset this month, especially at the sweet- 
scented blossoms of honeysuckle. As its long tongue 
probes for nectar it will hover in front of the flower, 
ready to fly off at high speed if alarmed. The 
Elephant Hawk Moth is easy to rear in captivity; 
eggs and larvae are available from Worldwide 
Butterflies Ltd, (Over Compton, Sherborne, Dorset). 
Photographs by Jane Burton (below) and George 
Hyde/The Countryman. 
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leaves of the willowherb without much difficulty. In September 
the larvae leave the food plant and wander about searching for 
a place to pupate. They are then quite often seen on roadsides 
or even on the roads, where their chances of survival are of 
course very small. The caterpillar has the usual hawkmoth 
‘horn’ at its hind end, and is normally dark brown, though a 
green form of it is not uncommon. The colour of the cater- 
pillar has no influence on that of the moth that it produces. 


Its most conspicuous feature is the presence of two pairs 
of staring eye-like spots on the fore-part of the body. When 
‘it is molested the caterpillar withdraws its ‘trunk’ and puffs 
up the fore-part of the body so that it looks like a rounded 
head with staring eyes, and has quite an alarming appearance. 
In tropical countries many larvae, both of butterflies and 
moths, have these ‘false eyes’. There is a good reason to 
believe that the resemblance the eyes give the insect to a 
snake affords it some protection against birds and lizards. 
For snakes of all kinds, especially tree snakes, are enemies 
is perhaps feared more than any others. 


like a snake ? 

THE IDEA that the Elephant Hawk caterpillar is an example 
of this ‘snake mimicry’ has been treated with doubt and even 
ridicule by some writers. They say that, firstly, the resemblance 
to a snake is so imperfect that it would not deceive any bird, 
and secondly, that in Britain and northern Europe snakes are 
not serious enemies of birds. Neither of these arguments is 
sound. The bird does not have to be deceived; if it is simply 
reminded of its deadly enemy it may well be sufficiently 
startled and upset to spoil its appetite. To answer the second 
objection I suggest that the early evolution of the Elephant 
Hawkmoth may have taken place in the tropics, and that it 
then extended its range to temperate regions without any 
alteration in the caterpillar’s appearance. 


The larvae grow up during July, August and early Sep- 
tember and are best searched for in August. They are easy to 
rear if kept well supplied with fresh food and not crowded; 
two or three in a fair-sized box is enough. When they pupate 
they do not bury themselves as most hawkmoth larvae do, but 
spin a cocoon consisting of an open network of tough silk 
threads. Slightly moist moss is the best thing to give them to 
spin up in; supply sufficient for them to bury themselves 
completely. 


Full-sized larvae found wandering in September can be put 
straight into a box with moss without being supplied with 
food. Keep the pupae in a cool place, but protected from frost, 
and bring them indoors in May of the following year, and the 
moths will hatch in a week or two. 


The Elephant Hawk’s scientific name is Deilephila elpenor. 
Deilephila means ‘dusk-lover’ and suits the moth perfectly. 
The second or specific name is borrowed from the Greek 
mythology. Elpenor was one of the companions of Ulysses, 
who were turned into pigs by the sorceress Circe; the trunk or 
snout-like front end of the caterpillar is a little like a pig’s. 
Elpenor was not a very heroic character. He met bis end, 
(after he had been restored to human shape) by falling out of 
an upstairs window after dinner one night. For all that I 
think his name is more appropriate to our loveliest hawkmoth 
than ‘elephant’. 
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The elongated trunk-like front 
end of the Elephant Hawk 
Moth caterpillar is curiously 
similar to an elephant’s trunk. 
But when the head is with- 
drawn the two pairs of eye 
spots become prominent (see 
below) and are thought to 
remind hungry birds of a 
snake, putting them right off 
their appetite. Look for cater- 
pillars on willowherb plants, 
where the moths are laying 
eggs this month. Photos by 
Ernest Neal (right) and Jane 
Burton. 


HILE THERE are plenty of 

specialist books to help us 
identify particular groups of animals, 
they are very often of small use to most 
of us. We probably do not know enough 
to decide whether an insect is a dipteran 
fly or a lacebug, or whether a caterpillar 
is the larva of a butterfly or a beetle. 
We do not know which book to start 
searching—and we certainly do not own 
all the likely volumes ourselves. 


Field and Meadow Life by Lief Lyne- 
borg (Blandford 21s) is part of the 
answer to these problems. It has a fine 
set of colour illustrations ranging from 
earthworms, locusts and springtails to 
beetles, spiders and slugs. There is an 
admirably clear text, which places great 
stress on life history and ecology: when 
we have named the animal, we are 
encouraged to wonder how it lives, what 
it eats and what its enemies are. Of 
course, the book cannot enable us to 
identify with certainty every wasp or 
spider found in a meadow. But a reason- 
ably observant person can now put 
a name to a good three quarters of what 
he finds. And he ought at least be able 
to say what sort of animals the unidenti- 
fied species are. 


The kindest thing to say about Bird- 
watching: A Guide to European Birds by 
Bertel Bruun (Hamlyn 5s) is that it is 
good value for money. There is a colour 
illustration in flight and at rest, plus a 
brief description and distribution map, 
for over 300 birds. But the coloured 
pictures are most unreliable, and both 
text and maps are sometimes very 
inaccurate. 


new books reviewed by Richard Hayes 


Dodos, Cranes & Matabele Ants 


Nesting Birds by Winwood Reade 
(Blandford 25s) is an admirable distilla- 
tion of the nest-finding skills of many 
naturalists. It describes where and when 
Western Europe’s commoner birds nest, 
as well as giving details of the appear- 
ance of nestlings and a series of quite 
magnificent colour paintings of eggs. 


Unfortunately, the printing does not 
always do credit to Mr Hosking’s colour 
photographs, and the results are at 
times somewhat weird. There is a Tree 
Sparrow for example that looks a very 
sickly green. Before you buy a copy 
make sure you have the second printing: 
the first had very poor colour reproduc- 
tion. Look at Plate 5: if it shows one 
instead of two Great Crested Grebe 
then make your apologies to the book- 
seller and wait until he gets in a new 


supply. 


The Complete British Butterflies in 
Colour by E. Mansell and L. Hugh 
Newman (Ebury Press & Michael 
Joseph 35s) illustrates egg, caterpillar, 
chrysalis, adults (under- and upper-sides 
of both sexes) and food plant of every 
British butterfly, as well as having a con- 
cise and readable text. For the general 
naturalist, there is no doubt that this is 
the best butterfly book on the market. 
Its quality is surprising: at this price one 
rarely finds such elegant colours so finely 
reproduced, nor such an uncluttered and 
uncrowded text. 


Robert Ardrey, in The Territorial 
Imperative (Collins 36s), argues that the 
urge to defend a territory is basic to 
higher animals, and that this impulse 
is powerfully present in man. He con- 


tends that most animals (and man) 
become more aggressive and less able to 
co-operate whenever external conditions 
get more hectic or crowded. Some of 
Mr Ardrey’s conclusions are debatable 
to say the least, but they are never dull. 


The Territorial Imperative is over- 
written in a style that never uses one 
word where three will sound more im- 
pressive. The quiet, precise English of 
W. B. Collins’ Empires in Anarchy 
(MacGibbon & Kee 36s) comes as a 
pleasing contrast. Excellent in describing 
what he has observed of West African 
ants and termites, his writing is some- 
times spoiled because he has little under- 
standing of evolution and the mechanics 
of animal behaviour. For example, 
talking of a column of Matabele Ants, 
he says that ‘it was evident that they 
knew precisely where they were going 
for they followed a more or less straight 
lines’. It is certainly not evident to me: 
I often go for walks in a more or less 
straight line, without having any idea 
where I am going to end up. 


Faith McNulty’s The Whooping Crane 
(Longmans 30s) tells the tale of the 
fight to save the huge white birds that 
nest near Great Slave Lake in northern 
Alberta and winter over two thousand 
miles away on the Gulf of Mexico. 
Their flight takes them across seven 
states filled with trigger-happy hunters— 
and although the Whooping Crane is 
rigorously protected the very similar 
Sandhill Crane is not. 


The seals and the primates have both 
suffered from man more than most. 
Seals of the World by Gavin Maxwell, 
John Stidworthy and David Williams 
(Constable 45s) is in part a saddening 


Drawings on this page from No Room for 
Bears by Frank Dufresne (Allen & Unwin 
32s): an amusing, sometimes hair-raising 
and always deeply knowledgeable account of 
three species of bears in Alaska. 


COLOUR SLIDES OF BIRDS 


For sale or hire. Send stamp for 
list and hiring details of R.S.P.B. 
and Kesicolor slides. 


W. Cowen & Son - 


Keswick 


The World’s on view 
at 


PAIGNTON 200 


DRAYTON MANOR 
PARK and ZOO 


TAMWORTH, STAFFS : Tel 2631 


15 Acre Zoo in 


160 Acre Entertainment 
Park 


Aerial cars, Amusement Park, Boating, 
| Trains, etc. 
Lions, Pumas, Bears, Paddock Animals, 
Zoo Farm, Monkey House, Pets Corner, 
Nocturnal House, Reptilium, Sealions, 
Water fowl etc. 
Fully Licensed catering, Party tearooms 
for 1100, Cafeterias, etc. 


Open daily Easter to October 


Admission: 2/6 Adults 
1/-— Children 


Write for leaflet and tariff 


tale of a greed for fur and blubber that 
led man to harry many species to the 
verge of disappearance. The authors 
give detailed information on the world’s 
32 species of seal, of which 28 are 
illustrated in a set of unique photos. 
Nowadays, seal numbers range from 
the estimated six million arctic Ringed 
Seals down to the Caribbean Monk 
Seal, last spotted off the Jamaican coast 
in 1949 and now very probably extinct. 
The fate of this last species is perhaps 
hardly surprising: it was said to be so 
slow moving and lazy that green algae 
often covered its brown fur. 


space research 

IF SEALS are not clubbed to death and 
boiled for oil quite so recklessly as they 
once were, primates are today going 
through their worst time yet. The 
primates (monkeys, apes and _ their 
relatives) are unfortunate enough to be 
closely related to man, and _ large 
numbers are killed every year for 
medical and—less justifiably—for aero- 
space research. A Handbook of Living 
Primates by J. R. and P. H. Napier 
(Academic Press 6 gns) is primarily a 
reference work that belongs in any 
serious zoological library. Mainly con- 
cerned with comparative anatomy there 
is also some concise and _ valuable 
information on range, ecology and 
behaviour, and a quite superb collection 
of 150 impeccably-printed photographs. 


Extinct and Vanishing Animals by 
Vinzenz Ziswiler (Longmans 35s) is an 
accurate if slightly stodgy account of 
animals that have gone or may soon go 
the way of the Dodo. The author un- 
fortunately appears to have little know- 
ledge of the British conservation move- 
ment. 


Time is Short and the Water Rises by 
John Walsh and Robert Gannon 
(Nelson 42s) is, like Mr Ziswiler’s book, 
recommended by the World Wildlife 
Fund, which seems to be granting its 
imprimatur very readily at present. 
Subtitled The Story of the Rescue of 
10,000 Animals from Certain Death in 
a South American Rain Forest (their 
capitals, not mine) it recounts how 
animals were ferried from islands in the 
rising Afobaka Dam in Surinam 
(formerly Dutch Guiana) to safety in 
the surrounding forest. 


Animals in Danger by Cyril Little- 
wood (J-Spy series, Dickens Press 3s 6d) 
is an attractively-written and _ well- 
illustrated booklet packed with informa- 
tion. A British Army officer once shot 
400 Asian Lions in three years: today 
there are only 200 left in the whole of 
Asia. The cover shows a fine colour 
painting of the Ivory-billed Woodpecker 
and states that the species may already 
be extinct. We now know that it has 
been rediscovered in Texas—the first 
reliable news of it since 1959. 


Home ground 


by Richard Morgan 


ARDENERS fight a constant battle against weeds. 


Each year they destroy immense numbers by 

hoeing, digging and using weedkillers. But every 

year more appear. Why are they so persistent ? 
Pull up a Shepherd’s Purse and count the purses on it. 


Seeds by the 1,000,000 
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(Add the number of flowers and flower buds at the top of each 
stem, for these are potential purses.) Open a ripe purse and 
count the seeds it contains. Multiply this figure by the total 
of purses, flowers and flower buds and you have an estimate 
of the plant’s potential offspring. If you can get your friends 
to make similar counts with other Shepherd’s Purse plants 
you will arrive at a more accurate average for the species. 
The large number gives some idea of the weeds which one 
plant, left undestroyed, could produce. No wonder that there 
is a country saying “‘One year’s seeding, seven years’ weeding’. 

Shepherd’s Purse is an annual plant. That is, it completes 
its whole life cycle within one season. While a few plants may 
survive a mild winter, usually seeds are shed and death occurs 
before the winter arrives. The plant perennates by means of 
seed. (Perennate means to pass through an adverse period of 
time, such as winter). Plants which are not annual use different 


The Spear Thistle 
Cirsium vulgare is 
the commonest of 
our tall, spiny 
thistles: it can 
reach five feet high. 
Pick a thistle 
flower and stand it 
indoors in water. 
It will eventually 
release clouds of 
thistledown (the 
seeds) into your 
room. How many 
seeds to one plant? 
(Photo by John 
Markham). 


methods to perennate. The Dandelion has a thick tap root; 
Couch Grass has a rhizome; and the plantains have compact 
and soil-hugging rosettes of leaves. Many of the common 
garden weeds are annuals. Find some more, such as Ground- 
sel, Fat Hen, Charlock and Chickweed. Make seed counts on 
these to compare their fertility with that of Shepherd’s Purse. 


how many survive ? 

ANNUAL plants are most tenacious of life and they seem to 
devote the whole of their energies to producing the next 
generation. If they are damaged in an immature state they 
will often struggle to produce seed before they die. Pull up a 
Groundsel plant with its flowers still at the bud stage. Cut off 
its roots and put it on a window ledge. Watch how the 
flowers develop, open and produce seeds even while the plant 
is shrivelling and drying. 


Of course, some of an annual plant’s seeds may not de- 
velop into seedlings. A proportion may fall on infertile 
ground; others may be killed by animals, while others may 
decay. Some of the young seedlings may die from adverse 
weather conditions, or be eaten or trampled by animals. 
So it is important that large numbers of seeds should be pro- 
duced to allow for heavy wastage. This ensures that sufficient 
grow into mature plants, to provide more seeds for continuing 
the generations of the species. But in a garden, with its well- 
cultivated, fertile soil and a somewhat protected environment, 
the chances of survival are much greater than in an uncultivated 
habitat. Hence the vast numbers of weeds which appear each 
year. 


Perennial weed plants (those which live through the winters 
and produce seeds for several years) generally produce fewer 
seeds in one season than the annual weeds. Their large, 
persistent, underground organs afford them protection, safe 
perennation and, in some cases, the means of spreading 
vegetatively. So their seed production does not need to be so 
lavish. See for yourself how some of them compare for seed 
production with the annuals whose seeds you counted. Try a 
Dandelion, counting the flowers it produces and the seeds 
which you find on one clock. If you and your friends are able 
to make seed counts on a large number of weeds, annual and 
perennial, you will find it most convenient to record your 
results on a histogram, or block graph. 


hoe them and burn them 
NOW YOU will appreciate why the gardener works hard to 


prevent weeds, particularly the annual ones, from flowering 


and seeding. At this time of the year he keeps his hoe working, 
cutting the seedlings off from their roots as they appear. If 
any should reach the stage of showing flower buds before he 
can deal with them, he pulls them up by hand and burns them. 
This prevents them from seeding, even after being hoed off, 
in the way that the Groundsel on the window ledge seeded. 
It is equally important to prevent perennial weeds from seeding, 
of course, but hoeing them does not usually suffice. The more 
permanent underground portions will send up new growth. 
In this case, the only method of control is to dig up the whole 
plant and burn it. 


Weeding is not the pleasantest of garden tasks. But if one 
understands the results of leaving weeds to seed, the task takes 
on a real purpose and seems to be less of a useless drudgery. 
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Dandelions by Jane Burton: turn to page 23 for an article on seeds. 


This month’s cover 


Dark towers of ENGLISH ELM (1, 1A) accent our midsummer landscape. WYCH ELM (2, 2A) 
has larger leaves and seed (a weeping variety, 3). Breezes sound like gentle rain in the 
ASPEN (4, 4A), a poplar whose leaves tremble because of their weak flattened stems. 
Legend says it was condemned to shiver for not bowing to Christ on his way to Calvary. 
In flower now are HAWTHORN (5A); WHITEBEAM (6, 6A), with its white-backed leaves; 
HOLLY (7A), bearing a blossom ‘‘as white as the lily flower’, as the carol says; and ROWAN 
Or MOUNTAIN ASH (8, 8A). Pea-like flowers swing out of reach from the prickly LocusT 
(9, 9A), from North America. The Chinese DOVE TREE (10, 10A) hangs out white doves 
or pocket handkerchiefs—flowers enclosed in white bracts. 

Leaves of the airy ABELE Or WHITE POPLAR, from the Levant (11, 11A) are lobed and white 
underneath. The LONDON PLANE (12), a hybrid between New World and Old World 
species, hides its peeling trunk behind leaves like the Sycamore’s, but more lobed. The 
huge DOUGLAS FIR (13, 13A) the BIG TREE (14) and its close relation the REDWooD (15) 
are all from Pacific North America. We named the Big Tree (the world’s bulkiest plant) 
““Wellingtonia” after the Iron Duke. Americans preferred ‘“‘Washingtonia” after their 
President. The Big Tree’s primitive foliage (144) and REDWoopD’s yew-like foliage (154) 
are easily distinguished. 


Described by Geoffrey Grigson and painted by S. R. Badmin, R.W.S. Illustration and text reproduced from ‘Shell Nature Book’ by courtesy of the publisher, J. M. Dent. 
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